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The Hydraulic Ram---Its Cost, &c. 





We frequently receive letters of inquiry in regard to 
tam. from persons we 
| presume who have not read our paper of the past two 


|years. Those of our friends who ask for explanations 


| a8 to the philosophy or mode of operation of these very 


useful and beautiful machines, we must refer to several 
| artic les on the subject in our volume for 1849, or to 
| page 7 of the vol. for 1850, as we cannot occupy space 
| with the repetition of subjects already fully discussed. 
In regard to the persons and places where the ma- 
chines can at present be had in this State we are not 
very well informed, though we believe there are [or 
recently were] several agents or manufacturers enga- 
ged in the business. There are several different kinds 
or models of the rams, some of them patented, others 
not—none of the patents are of much importance, as 
they only affect the particular form of the valve. Gatch- 
el’s patent has been sold quite extensively throughout 
the State, by means of travelling agents. Some of 


them, we learn, give perfect satisfaction, while others, 
owig to want of care or skill in the persons who put 
them up, do not work satisfactorily. We have not heard 
of the whereabouts of any of these agents for several 
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months past. Several of the rams are on hand at our *ded, after one and a half hour’s churning, no butter 


office, for sale, and we will attend to putting them up, 
if desired, for a fair compensation, and warrant them | 
to give satisfaction. 
The cost of a ram of medium size, is 
of pipe. The driving pipe costs about $6, and the cost 
of small pipe is about 7 cents per pound or foot; unless | 
the quantity required should be a thousand feet or| 
more, when a reduction of about one cent per foot is| 


25, exclusive | 


made. 

Thus if the spring is, say 250 feet from the house, or 
place where the water is desired, the cost of the ram 
and pipe would be about $50 ; varying a little according 
to expense of transportation, &c. 

The essential requisites for using these machines are, 

spring, or constant stream of water sufficient to fill 
a one inch or 14 inch pipe, witha fall or descent of two 
feet or more, say within the distance of 50 feet of the 


spring. 
Persons residing near, or who may visit this city and 
desire to witness the operation of the water ram will 
tl Wm. 


find one at the Stewart, two 
miles south oi town, near the starch factory. 


residence of Mr. 


22eeF 


Experiments in Batter Making. 





The following valuable experiments are from an Es- 
say on Butter Making, by Professor Traill, of Scotland, 
published, (we believe) by the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society. We copy from The Plow, the Loom, 
and the Anvil, for May. 

ExpeRIMENTS, to show the compa: 
ter yre lded by 


ve quantiy of but- 


No. 1. Sweet cream churned alone 

No. 2. Sweet milk and its cream churned together. 
No. 3. Sour cream churned alone. 

No. 4. Sour milk and its cream churned together. 
No. 5. Scalded cream, or Devonshire cream, churn- 


ed alone. 

On the 24th May, the milk of four cows was drawn 
into the same vessel, passed through a strainer, and 
then divided into five portions of six English pints ea 
which were placed in similar basins of earthenware 
in a milk house, the temperature of which ranged from 
55 to 60 deg. Fahrenheit. 

Monday, 25th. — The temperature of the air was very 
hot, 76 deg.; but that of the milk house, by constant | 
evaporation of water, was kept about 60 deg. 

Tuesday, 26th. — Thirty-nine hours after the milk had 
been drawn from the cows, it was removed from be- | 
low the cream of No. 1 and No. 3, by a siphon; and 
we immediately began to churn the cream of No. 1, | 
and the milk and cream of No. 2, in glass vessels. 

No. 1. Sweet Cream churned alone. — Having previ- 
ously found that the addition of a small quantity of 
cold water to thick cream facilitated the separation o! 
the butter, half'a pint of water was added to the cream, 
and it was found that the temperature of the mixture | 
at the commencement of the churning was 62 deg. In| 
fifteen minutes, butter appeared in grains; the churn- | 
ing was continued for twelve minutes longer, i. e.,| 
twenty-seven minutes in all, when the temperature of 
the whole had risen to70 deg. The butter was now 
collected into one mass, but from the warmth of the | 
weather, was very soft. It was, therefore, pat into | 
cold water, and placed in the milk house until the mor- | 
row, when it was worked and washed in the usual 
way, and weigted 1386 grains. It was of a good col- 
or, and perfectly well flavored. 

No. 2. Sweet Milk and its Cream churned together. — 
The mixture of sweet milk and cream was churued at 
the same time; bul, though cold water was here ad- 


was to be seen. The churning was continued for as 
long (in all for three hours,) but without our obtaining 
a particle of butter. f 

No. 3. Sour Cream churned alone.—On Thursday, 
28¢h May, the cream of No. 3, which had been separa- 
ted on Tuesday, and placed in the milk house, was 
uow slightly acid, and was churned after half a pint of 
cold water had been added to it. In twelve minutes 
butter appeared; and in eight minutes more, it had 
united into one mass. During the churning, the tem. 
perature of the cream had risen from 54 to 63 deg 
The butter milk was very poor, fit ouly for pigs. The 
butter, when well washed, and worked to separate the 
watery part, weighed 1756.5 grains. The color and 
taste were very good,” 

No. 4. Sour Milk and tts Cream churned together. — 
On the same day, 28¢h May, the milk aud cream which 
had become acid were churned together, and half a 
pint of cold water was added. It was fully fifty-seven 
minutes before any butter appeared; and before the 
churning seemed to be completed, one hour and fifty 
minutes had elapsed. This shows that much more 
time is required to churn milk and cream together, than 
to obtain the butter from cream alone. The butter 
was, iti this instance, diffused in small grains, and when 
washed and worked as long as any color was commn- 
nicated to the water, it weighed 1968 grains. Its col- 
or was rather paler than the last, but its flavor was 
good. t 

No 5. Clouted Cream churned alone. —On Tuesday, 
the 26th the milk and cream of No. 5 were placed in a 
vessel of warm water, until the temperature of the 
milk rose to 156 deg. In these experiments on scalded 
cream, We had the assistance of a Devonshire dairy- 
maid to superintend this part of the process. She gen- 
erally placed the vessel containing the milk among the 
embers of a low fire: but we preferred water as the 
heating medium. She judged of the due degree of heat 
merely by dipping her finger in the milk, and the 
wrinkling of its surface; and we found that the heat 
consilered by her sufficient, generally ranged from 135 
to 156 deg., and was occasionally as high as 160 or 162 
deg. Fahrenheit. The milk was drawn from below the 
cream by a siphon; and the latter was placed in the 
milk house, until the following day, before it was 
churned. It was churned on Wednesday, the 27th. 
Che milk of this portion was very poor, had a scalded 
taste, and would have been unsalable. 

I may here state, that by churning the milk of No. 1 
and of No. 3, we could obtain a few more grains of 
buiter, on some occasions; but we never could obtain 
the smallest quantity of butter from the milk of No. 5 


| —so completely does the scalding process separate the 


butyraceous matter from the milk. The butter of No 
) when well worked and washed, weighed 1998 grains. 
It had a rich vellow color, tasted agreeably, and was 
quite free from the peculiar scalded flavor of the milk 

Series 3.— This series, a repetition of the preceding 
experiments on the m''k of four other cows, was com- 
menced on Thursday. the 25th of June, or a month after 
the last series. As before 
strained, and divided into five equ il portions, of six 
pints each, which were treated as the last. 

No. 1. Sweet Cream churned alone.— On the 26th, or 
in twenty-four hours after the mil'sing, the milk of No. 
1 was drawn off by the siphon. 
this portion, at the commencement 
when the churning was finished, n 
65 deg. The churning required 


was 62 deg.; and 

i only attained to 
lorty-five minutes. 
* The buttermilk from cream alone was poor an thin, in this 
and in all our experiments, whether water had been added to the 
churn or not, 

t The buttermilk from No. 4—that is, from churning milk and 
cream when slightly acid, is a bland, agreeable tluid, 
containing much albumen or caseine. It finds a ready market in 
towns, and is much used in Lancashire as an article of dict. It is 
therefore a valuable product, which ought to be considered in an 
economical point of view. 
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Water had been added as before, and the butter was 
obtained in grains like peas. When well worked and 








portions of caseine, or curdy matter, in each. To de- 
termine this point, another series of experiments was 


washed, it weighed 1137 grains. Its color was good and | undertaken. 


its flavor excellent. 
No. 2. Sweet Milk and its Cream churned together. — 


The sweet milk and its cream churned together atford-| 


ed no butter. 
No. 3. 


June, the cream, which had become sour, was separated 


and united into one mass. 
it weighed 1247 grains. 
color. 

No. 4. Sour Milk and its Cream churned together. — 


Its taste was good, as was its 


At the same time, the sour milk and cream were churn- | 


ed, with the same precautions as before. The churn- 


risen from 58 deg to 68,or nearly 69 deg. When work- 


ed and washed, the butter weighed 1447 grains. The | 


qualities equalled that of No. 3. 

No. 5. 
of this portion was scalded on Friday, the 26th of June, | 
by being heated to 168 deg., which temperature it at-| 
tained in one hour, the usual time required for this op- 
eration. On Saturday, the 27th, it was churned in for-| 
ty-five minutes; during which process the tempera-| 
ture of the cream rose from 58 deg. to 64deg. When 
well washed and worked, it weighed 1591 grains. The | 
butter in the mouth had a granular feel, which we at-| 
tributed to the heat rising, by accident, too high: by| 
which an unusual portion of caseine appeared to be} 
separated with the cream. The butter had, however, | 
no peculiar flavor from the process, although the milk | 
would have been unsalable, from a strong taste of 
scalding. 

The general result of these experiments, confirmed 
by many similar trials, is, that the largest quantity of 
butter is produced from the scalded, or Devonshire 
cream; the next in quantity from the method of charn-| 
ing the milk and cream together, when they have be-} 
come slightly acid: the third in quantity is afforded by| 
cream kept till itis slightly sour; the smallest quanti-| 
ty is obtained from the sweet cream. We were una-| 
ble to obtain butter from churning sweet milk and} 
cream together; and in several other series attempted | 
it no more. | 

In one series of experiments we used as much as 114) 
English pints of milk ineach experiment; but we then} 
had to churn in vessels of tinned iron; and we did not} 
findthe results so uniform as when operating onsmaller 
juantities in glass vessels. | 


Sertes 4.— This series was intended to decide on 
the qualities of the butter obtained by the four proces-} 
ses above detailed, as to keeping fresh. These experi-! 
ments were made, as those of the next series, on the| 
butter obtained in most of our experiments. No. 1 al-| 
ways remained, when exposed freely to the air, longer} 
without any rancid taste than any of the other kinds! 
of butter. No. 3 and No. 4 were nearly on an equ ali-| 
tv in this respect; if there was any difference it was} 
in favor of No.3. No. 5 became rancid more quickly 
than No. 3 or No. 4. 

Series 5.— Equal quantities of butter obtained by| 
the four processes were salted with equal quantities} 
of salt, then spread thinly on glass plates, and exposed 
to the air in a dry room. They were inspected from} 
time to time, and it was ascertained that the taint of] 
rancidity always appeared in the following order, com-| 
mencing with that which showed it first: 

In No. 5, or butter from scalded cream. 

No. 4, « “ a mixture of sour milk and its cream. 
No. 3, « “ sour cream. 
No. 1, bed “ sweet cream. 

The cause of this difference in their power of resist- 

ing decay was believed to depend on the varying pro- 


Sour Cream churned alone. —On the 29th of | 


: . | low the oil 
by the siphon and churned. The temperature at the | 
commencement was 58 deg. —and at the end, it was} 
65 deg. The butter was fully formed in forty minutes, | 
Well worked and washed, | 


} 


Clouted Cream churned alone. — The cream} 





Serizs 6.—Two hundred grains of each kind of but- 
ter were kept liquified, by a moderate heat, in glass 
capsules; the oily matter was taken up by bibulous 
paper, successively applied, as long as any oily stain 
was perceptible; the watery liquid which remained be- 

y matter was evaporated, and the solid res- 
idue, after being well washed, squeezed between the 
folds of blotting paper, and dried, was carefully weigh- 
ed. Unfortunately I have been unable to recover the 
details of this series of experiments; but the following 
are the general results, which decidedly show that the 
presence of the greater quantity of caseine in butter 
coincides with its greater tendency to become rancid. 
The four kinds of butter afforded caseine in the fol- 


: : a4 25 al } cette ths | lowing order, commencing with that which yielded 
ing occupied two hours; when the temperature hac | the most :— 
' 


scalded cream. 

acid milk and its cream 
acid cream. 

sweet cream. 


No. 5, butter from 

No. 4, “ “ 

No. 3, « - 

No. a “ “ 
Experiments had been made in October, 1806, which 
proved that overchurning — that is, continuing the pro- 
cess after the full separation of the butter — was very 
injurious to the quality of the butter, although it in- 
creased its weight; and these, though made before the 
experiments detailed above, shal! now be indicated, as 


Serigs 7. — The cream of six English pints of milk 
was separated by a siphon, and churned in a glass ves- 
sel. The butter was butter was formed in about half 
an hour, but the churning was continued for half an 
hour longer, when the butter had lost its fine, yellow- 
ish, waxy appearance,, and had became pale and soft, 
while very little liquid remained in the churn. This 
butter was so soft thatit could not be washed and 
worked, until it had remained some hours in cold 
water, it was pale, still rather soft, and when weighed, 
=2566 grains. That this was beyond the due quanti- 
ty of good butter, from such a quantity of cream, was 
apparent when the comparative experiments on the 
same quantities of the same milk, but only churned till 
the butter was well formed, gave the following re- 
sults :— 

No. 1, 







sweet cream overchurned, yielded = 2566 grains; 
No. 3, acid cream duly churned, “ 21875 “ 
No. 4, acid milk and its cream do. 2397.5 
No. 5, scalded cream do. “ = 2671 “ 


The butter of No. 1 tasted insipid, never became 
firm, and soon turned rancid. It was found to yield a 
very unusual quantity of both caseine and watery fluid, 
which could only be separated by melting the butter. 

Similar experiments were repeatedly made, the ree 
sults of which showed that overchurning is very inju- 
rious to the quality of the butter; but it adds consider- 


| ably tothe weight of the article; and it appears to be 


frexuently practiced in Lancashire, especially in man- 
ifucturing fresh butter for immediate sale. 

It is acommon opinion in Lancashire that consider. 
ibly more butter is obtained by adding hot water to the 
churn than by using cold water. We had invariably 
found that the addition of a small quantity of cold wa- 
ter, especially in summer, greatly tacilitated the sepa- 
ration of the butter. and rendered it more easily wash- 
ed. Buta dairyman informed us that the same quan- 
tity of cream, which will yield 14 pounds of butter 
with cold water, will afford 15 pounds, or even 154 lbs., 
with an equal addition of hot water.. This formed the 
subject of 

Series 8 —On the 15th of November, we took, from the 
mixed milk of four cows, two portions of six Eaglish 
pints each, and set them aside ina milk house, the 
emperature of which ranged from 59 deg. to 52 deg. 
On the 17th November, the cream was removed from each 
by the siphon, and churned at the same time, in circnm- 
stances as nearly equal as possible, except in the addi- 
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tion of water. ‘Tie temperature of the cream, at the 
commencement of the churning, was 55 deg. 

No. 1. To this portion an ounce and a half of water 
at temperature 45 deg., was added. After churning 
for eighteen minutes, the butter began to appear; two 
ounces more of water, at 45 deg., were added, and the 


churning was carried on for five minutes more. The | 


butter was then worked and washed. 

No. 2. To this portion of cream one ounce and a 
half of water, at 105 deg., was added; butter began 
to appear after churning for thirteen minutes, when 
two ounces more of water at 105 deg., were added, 
and the churning was continued for five minutes more, 
er eighteen minutes in all. The temperature of the 
contents of the churn was 71 deg. This butter was 
very soft, and therefore cold water was added, in 
which it was worked and washed. 

Unfortunately, the note of the weight of the butter 
in this series has been lost; but I find it stated that 
the butter of No 2 was rather more bulky, and weigh- 
ed a little more than that of No. I; that it neither was 
so firm nor of so rich a color as the butter of No. 1; 
and that on pressing it next day, some watery fluid es- 
caped from it. From this we inferred that the quality 
of the butter was deteriorated by the addition of hot 
water; and that the quantity obtained, by this prac- 
tice, of marketable butter, is not so great as is com- 


monly alleged in Lancashire, although the time of| 


churning is thus somewhat abridged. 
The principal results of the experiments above de- 
tuiled, are — 


1. That the addition ef some cold water during | 


the churning, facilitates the process, or the separation 
of the butter, especially when the cream is thick and 
the weather hot. 

2. That cream alone is more easily churned than a 
mixture of cream and milk. 

3. That butter produced from sweet cream has the 
finest flavor, when fresh, and appears to keep longest 
without acquiring rancidity; but that the butter milk 
so obtained, is poor, and small in quantity. 

4. That scalding of the cream, according to the De- 
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tion; one in this and the other in Butler county. 

One sowed after the plow the 30th of July, and fail- 
jed, except a strip next the woods, where it was pro- 
| tected by the shade, 

The other sowed after the cultivator, on a very dry 
soil, the latter part of August, and failed entirely. F 

These we mention as a caution to others to sow in 
} season. 
| We were informed by an experienced farmer of In- 
diana, that latterly he sowed on corn almost entirely, 
aud thought it much preferable to the old way of sow- 
ing in spring grain. He “prefers tosow immediately 
jatter the plow, in his early corn, about the last of June 
or first of July; then it will get the harvest rains,” 
soon sprout, and send forth its tap root, and get a hold 
sutliciently deep to enable it to bid defiance to any or- 
dinary drouth; whereas, if sowed late, as in the above 
| cases, it scarce springs into life till the drouth comes 
!and parches it to death. 

The advantages of this practice will be derived by 
| corn farmers — grass growers don’t need it. 
| It doubles the chances of getting a field of clover in 
jany given year. 

_ ivoffers a profitable and practicable mode of keep- 
jing a corn field, not suited to the production of small 
| grain, ina high state of fertility. Z 
| 
| 
| 


" pm . 
| I'wo other experiments came under our observa- 





Hamilton Co. O., June 16, 1850. 
+2ee+- -- 
A Corn Harrow or Cultivator. 





Mr. Barenam: [| have been taking the Ohio Cultiv- 
|ator for some time, and am much pleased with it. I 
| think every farmer in Ohio should read it, or some oth- 
jer agricultural paper; for this old fashioned way of 
| moping along and making no improvement from one 
generation to another, I for one, am tired of; and I 
| want to see the whole farming community inspired with 
|the spirit of improvement. 
| Ihave for two or three years past been making ex- 
| periments for constructing an implement for working 
jcorn the first time, that would perfoim the work bet- 
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yonshire method, yields the largest quantity of butter; | ter and faster than anything 1 have seen in use; and I 
which, if intended for immediate use, is agreeable to | think I have at length succeeded. It is certainly the 
the palate and readily salable; but if intended to be | best thing I have ever seen or tried for the purpose. I 
salted, it is most liable to acquire, by keeping, a rancid | call it the Shovel-harrow. 1t is constructed as tollows: 
flavor. The process of scalding is troublesome; and| Make a light three square harrow, the side-pieces 
the milk, after the removal of the cream, is poor, and | eight feet long, and the back cross-piece five and a half 
often would be unsaleable from the taste it has ac-| feet, with a centre-piece length wise in the middle, 
quired from the heating. mortised into the back-piece, of tough three by four 
5. That churning the milk and cream together, after | inch timber, well seasoned and firmly put together.— 
they have become slightly acid, seems to be the most} At the front of the harrow I mortise into the centre- 
economical process on the whole; because it yields a} piece an upright piece, say ten inches high, six by three 
large quantity of excellent butter and the buttermilk | inches, with an open groove or mortise at the top, say 
is of a good quality—a point of some importance | six inches deep, so as to admit the link of a chain to go 





when buttermilk is largely used as an article of diet, 
as it is in Lancashire. 

6. That the keeping of butter in a sound state ap- 
pears to depend on its being obtained as free from un- 
combined albumen, or caseine, and water, as it can be, 
by means of washing and working the butter when 
taken from the churn. 


~~ 


Sowing Clover among Corn. 








On the 6th of last July, we finished sowing a field ot 
corn with clover. We sowed immediately after the 
plow, the last working, giving the seed a chance, 
while the ground was fresh and loose. 

It took well, stood a hard fall drouth, and came on 
more vigorous this year, than that sown on small grain 
the spring previous. 

The soil is various, including loam, clay, and gravel, 
with a ridge 80 poor that it would scarcely produce a 
nubbin of corn to the hill. We sowed the ridge, be- 
cause it was easier to sow than to skip it, thinking it 
scarcely possible that clover could live on it, but we 
are happily disappointed to see a tolerable growth of 
clover on it at present. 





down in it, and bore several holes through the sides for 

jasmall pin. Then take a chain and fasten it to the cene 
tre-piece about the centre of the harrow, (so as to have 
the draught from the centre,) and pass it over the up- 
right in front, with one link in the mortise, where it is 
kept in position by a pin, so as to regulate the depth of 
the harrow. This arrangement also prevents it from 
shaking sideways, as it would if the chain was simply 
attached to a ring or clevis in front. NextI put a piece 
three by four inches, across about the middle of the 
harrow, bolted fast on the top, also two blocks six in- 
ches wide and six inches long, bolted fast on the top of 
the cross piece behind, say twenty inches apart; then I 
put two short beams lengthwise the harrow from these 
blocks to the cross-piece in the middle, and bolt them 
firmly, in which are sheaths for two small shovel plows, 
say about the size used for a double shovel. Then I 
puta common harrow tooth on each side of both shov- 
els into the cross-piece behind, so as to harrow down 
the earth after being plowed; I also put ten or twelve 
teeth in the dremel parts of the harrow. The shovels 
are set to run one inch deeper than the harrow teeth, 
A pair of handles now complete the work. 
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This implement is of course designed to stride the | lows that it is an imperative duty upon those who now 
rows of corn, and is worked with two horses. It har-| cultivate it, to increase, rather than depreciate its sus- 
rows the ground, then plows it and harrows it level] taining powers. I[t is easy to perceive we have no 
again. I can do more work with it and do it better| more right to injure posterity, by squandering our 
than with any other implement that I have tried. The| common iuheritance, than we have to harm our neigh- 
timbers should all be as light as possible, or the harrow | bor who exists at the same time with us. Indeed, 
will be too heavy. There may be room for further im-| rightly considered, a greater responsibility, if possible, 
provements on this harrow, but I am so well pleased | devolves upon us to act justly towards those who are 
with it as it is, that I feel quite satisfied at present. if | to succeed us, than towards our cotemporaries, inas- 
you, Mr. Editor, can understand this description, and| much as those who come after us will come into exis- 
think it may be useful to others, you can give it a place| tence through our volition, and not their own. The 
in your columns. | responsibility for their existence will rest entirely up- 

Wheat in this part looks well, notwithstanding the| on those who now live, and thus there seems to be an 
drought; corn and oats look very bad now, but we had | enhancement of our duty towards them. 

a fine shower yesterday, which will no doubt soon | 
cause improvement. | parents”’—is very well in its way, when the conduct 
Respectfully yours, | of the parent shall have been such as to merit honor 
Jas. M. Tutus. and obedience. But evidently this involves an inver- 
Troy, Miami co., O., June 14, 1850. | sion of the natural responsibilities of the parties. The 
Z adtliaigas F relation of parent and child being voluntarily assumed 
A Practical Hint---Binding Oats, &c. | by the one, and involuntarily by the other, seems to 
| determine, without the possibility of mistake, where 

Ep. O. Cuttivator: It is well known to farmers, | the actual accountability rests. Connecting this view 
that oats, after being cut, and lying in the swath till| of the case with the one before given of the naturally 
rain falls on them for the purpose of making them | increasing population of the country, and I submit, it 
thrash easy, are exceedingly difficult to bind on ac-|'8 demonstrated that it is the duty of all who till the 
count of the brittleness of the straw ; in consequence of | soil, in determining upon their operations, to consider 
which, farmers are compelled to bind them early in the | the interests of posterity conjointly with their own. In 
morning, before the dew evaporates, or late in the| other words, the general system of each should _be 
evening when itcommences falling. such as to increase continually the earth’s productive- 

Well, to avoid this difficulty, proceed thus: after the | Ness in all of those supplies to human necessity which 
dew is off and the straw of which the band is made | ®%¢ 8ubjectto human control. And in publications de- 
breaks in tying, quit binding and rake the oats in bun-| Voted to the improvement of agriculture, this view 
ches ready for binding, pressing them firmly on the stub- should have persevering and prominent development, 
ble that they may lay close on the ground, letting them | i"¢@ appeal to individual consciousness is the only 
lay about two hours; then go to binding, first turn | ™eans of effecting true reform. It was my purpose to 
your bunches up side down, and then take your band | ve specified various common departures from the 
from the upper side of your bunch, and you will find it| Observance of this duty, but as it will extend too mach 
good and tough, when the remainder of the bunch, or | his communication, I will postpone it till it be known 
80 much of it as did not touch the ground, will be quite | whether this much shall prove worthy of acceptance. 
brittle. A. Brooke. 

The philosophy of the matter is this: there is going} Oakland, O., 1850. 
on at all hours of the day a constant evaporation of | 


The old command—* children, honor and obey your 


_- 


Remarxs.—We should be pleased to receive and 


moisture from the surface of the earth, particularly so| publish a few brief articles of the kind alluded to 
when the sun isshining- 


The pressing down of the bunch, mashes down the | above, if the writer will favor us in that way.—Ep. 
stubble, bringing it in contact with the ground and in- | 
tercepts the moisture that would otherwise escape, and | 
in its upward tendency, is absorbed by the straw next! 
the ground, imparting to it the desired toughness. 

Xenia, June 20th, 1850. I. @. & 


~seoeo 


inna 
Use of Clover --- Time of Sowing. 





Mr. Barenam: The great considerat on of the far- 
| mer should be, to keep up and increase the strength 
and fertility of his land. If this is properly attended 
| to, it will constitute a deposite upon which he can free- 
| ly draw without danger of having his drafts protested. 
But this grand object is lost sight of by a large portion 


Ethics of Agriculture. 





Ep. O. Cutt.: In relation to the economies of agri-| of our farmers, and consequently each succeeding crop 
culture, there is much written and published, and very | taken from the land, leaves it worth less to the owner, 
—_. The modes of culture adapted to secure the | with the certainty of yielding a more scanty return to 

argest returns, the most profitable stock, seeds, fruits, the tiller. 


labor-saving machinery, etc., etc., and all that relates} Where the cultivation of grain is the principal object 
to present or prospective amg | benefit to the indi-| of the farmer, without a corresponding amount of stock 
vidual, receives with propriety, a 


arge share of atten-| being kept, to produce manure sufficient to keep up 
tion. Itoccurs tome, that added to these, writers upon | the soil, it becomes indispensably necessary to clover 
subjects may inculcate with advantage, what, for want | largely, and turn down me coat of vegetable mat- 
of a better term, I will call the Ethics of Agriculture. |ter. Asa fertilizer, no crop is better adapted to a va- 
It is an axiom in morals, admitted by all to have a} riety of soils, than clover, or a mixture of clover and 
control more or less comprehensive, as the moral sense | timothy. Land not intended for the plow for a season, 
of the individal who is considering it is less or more} should invariably be well set with clover. I have ne- 
developed, that we have no right to injure our neigh-| ner known a farm run down, that was regularly seed- 
bors to benefit ourselves. Now as the operations of| ed in clover. 
the tiller of the soil must, in their consequences, neces- In regard to the best time for sowing clover, there is 
sarily extend to posterity, this principle, by all ntl some diversity of opinion, and different results in prac- 
gent minds, will be perceived to possess its influence | tice. Much p Sol upon the season, and a time that 
in determining our duties in relation to those who come | may succeed best in one season, may utterly fail in an- 
after, as well as these who are now our neighbors. | other. I have practiced fall sowing with the most com- 
Natural causes render a constantly increasing popula-| plete success; and in order to guard against contingen- 
tion of the earth inevitable. Hence, as a larger num-| cies, would prefer sowing with a fall crop in Septem- 
ber, hereafter, must seek a supply for their wants from) ber, or as late as the fifth of October, but not later, as 
the soil, than now draws sustenance therefrom, it fol-| it requires a warm sun in order to grow, and become 
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800 bushels of rutabaga equal to 8 tons of hay as feed 
danger of its being boven up when small; that never|for stock. Estimating the value of each per ton at 
occurs until the roots become large. Fall sowing has | $5,00 and we shall have a balance of $30,00 in favor 
this advantage, it gives the clover a better start in the} of the ratabaga, leaving out of the account the extra 


£96 


well set to protect it from the winter. There is no 


ve. Y= 




















spring before becoming shaded by the growing crop, } labor of raising, harvesting and feeding. 


and if it should fail, the ground can be re-sown in the} 
spring. 
For spring sowing I consider the two last weeks in 


: : ° | 
March the best time. If sown too early, it may sprout 


The drouth of 1845 taught the farmers here not to 


place their sole reliance on hay, and since then they 
have raised more corn and oats than previously and 
find it to be to their advantage. 


Perhaps the drouth of 


immediately, and be killed in the cold weather that} this season will effect another desirable change 1n our 
follows; if sown late, it is frequently killed by drouth. | system of farming that in the end may result in great- 


The best signs to sow in, is when the ground is hoven| er gains. 


up, so as to allow the seed to settle in the openings. [| 

have generally found from seven to eight pounds ot 

seed to the acre sufficient. | 
Intimately connected with clover, is the use of plas-| 

ter, upon which I may give my experience and obser- 

vations hereafter. D. Yanr. 
Bolwar, O., 1850. 


- ~“2eoe* 
Ashtabula County---Weather, Crops, &c. 





Frienp Batenam; Since I wrote you last, we have 
been favored with several fine showers, which have 
made the face of nature assume a more favorable ap-| 
pearance. The heart of the husbaudman has been 
cheered ; and his fields which a few days since, were 
parched with drouth now give promise of yielding a fair | 
compensation fur the labor bestowed. Grass, which at! 
the beginning of the month gave indications of a total | 
failure, now bids fair to be afull middling crop, except | 
upon such meadows as have been in grass tur a long} 
series of years. Cornis looking quite well, althougt| 
on some fields it failed to come up 
The last of May was a very lavorabie time for the de p- | 
redations of the worm, and | hear that some fields are 
seriously injured by theinsect. In the main, howev-| 
er, I think that our corn looks as well here as is usual | 
at this season of the year. 

Oats are looking very well, and give promise now of | 
being a full average crop. Wheat looks well, but 1| 
have some fears expressed as to the effect the drouth | 
may have had upon it. The worstenemy to wheat 
crops in this section, in former years has been rusé, aud | 
the crop is not yet sufficiently advanced for an attack | 
to be made upon it by thisfoe. We hardly dare speak | 
positively of the crop tll we have it well secured. 

In anticipation of a failure of the hay crop, conside- | 
rable corn has been sown broad cast as a substitute for | 
hay for stock the coming winter. Previous to this, 
there has been very little fodder produced in this way, 
in this county. From the facts that [ have been able 
to gather in regard to the value of this feed for stock, 
and especially tor milch cows, | am of the opinion that this 
would be found a very profitable crop for dairymen to 
grow to feed their cows in the last of the season, when | 
grass fails in our pastures under ordinary circumstan-| 
ces. | 

Those who have experimented with this as feed for | 
milch cows, state that after feeding for several days, | 
they found (by weight) the quantity of milk increased | 
ten percent. If these experiments are reliable, this 
certainly would be found a profitable crop for dairy- 
men. . 

Some of our farmers are going to make trial of ruta-| 
baga and other turnips as a substitute for hay in wint-| 
ering cattle. This isa crop not generally produced | 
here to any great extent, but has usually succeeded | 
well as far as cultivated. Fields of half an acre, with- 
out extra culture, have been known to produce 400 | 
bushels of the Russia turnip, or 800 bushels to the acre. | 


as well as usual. 


{ 
} 
| 
| 


| shore of the lake back three or four miles. 


| vored situations. 


Yours, truly, N. E. Fencu. 
Ashtabula county O., June 20th, 1850. 


= * 2ceer 
Letter from Erie County. 





Mr. Batenam: Did you ever before see such a 


| drought ? is the daily inquiry from many mouths: Well, 
| we did, just five years ago, and a little more so; but 


this is very severe, and has affected us about as you 
describe its effects with you. 

On Saturday and Sunday last, we had two or three 
light showers perhaps to the amount of one or two in- 
ches of water. Itis needless to say they were thank- 
fully received, having had none for thirty days previ 
ously. It is now, toappearance, about as dry as ever, 
except grass and corn is somewhat rev ved, Mach 
corn will not come up in time to produce a crop. 

Wheat is shortened in the straw, and on very dry 
sandy and wet clayey land is injured some, but as a 
whole still looks promising. 

Fruit—apples and cherries, promise well, are well 
set, smooth and fair. Peaches are promising from the 
South of 
that I think they are mostly killed, except in a few fa- 
It was thought the frost had not des- 
troyed them, till lately they appear to be generally drop- 
ping off. Yours, &., b. Summers. 

Erie Co., June 13, 1850. 

P. S. Rain no! Since writing the above a change 
has come o’er the land. Lastnight and to-day we have 
had—not hand breadth showers, which water one 


| neighborhood and leave the rest untouched, but such a 


rain * as is a rain ;”’ general, genial, warm and copious; 
such as makes the farmers’ eye twinkle with pleasure 
and the parched vegetation almost shoutfor joy. 1 think 
it is not too late to get tolerable crops of hay and oats 
after all. All praise to him 
‘*Who makes the grassy mountains frown 
And corn in valleys grow.” 
June 15, B. 8. 
2+ see 
Highland County. 

Mr. Batenam: From May 15th, till June 8th, we 
had scarcely a drop of rain but frequent frosts and cool 
winds. On the 9th we had a fine shower, since which 
time the weather has been warm with occasional light 
showers relieving in some measure the drouth, though 
the ground has not been thoroughly wet. 

Crops. Hay aud oats will be very light. Fruit 
plentiful—corn generally very backward. Between 
drouth, frost, pigeons, crows, blackbirds, squirrels, 
moles and worms, we have had avery severe scuffle to 
secure a fair stand of stalks. Some of us, however, 
lave succeeded pretty well, and some bottom fields 
are growing finely. The advantages of deep plowing, 
and careful and judicious culture, were never, perhaps, 
more apparent than at present in the corn crop. 

Wheat promises well, early varieties are “ whitening 
for the harvest”? and no appearance of rust. Eight 


It is estimated by those who are curious in such mat- | OF ten days more of favorable ripening weather will in- 


ters, that the rutabaga, as compared with hay, is great- | 
ly in advance in the yield per acre. Two tous of hay | 
per acre is reckoned agood crop. One hundred pounds 
of hay are reckoned equal to 300 lbs rutabaga; or one 
ton of hay is equal to 100 bushels of rutabaga, reckon- 
ing 60 lbs tothe bushel. This estimate would make 


drouth has somewhat injured 
are likely to have a fair yield, Some fields are begin- 
ning to ripen. 


sure a good crop, Yours, Respectfully, 

8S. Linn, Jr. 
AvorHer Lerrer from Highland county says, ‘‘ The 
the wheat crop, yet we 


By the way, a neighbor of mine has a 
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few rods of a peculiar kind of wheat in one of his 
fields, for which he has no name. It was selected last 
year from a field, the seed of which came from Phila- 
delphia. It hasa large head, with long beards, the 
straw very tall and strong, but not very large, with 
broad leaves of a bright green color. It was entirely | 
free from rust last year, while other kinds around it} 
were badly rusted. What kind is it? 

Corn is very uneven — many fields just now coming 
up, though planted more than a month since, That 
planted early 1s growing finely since the rains. 

Oats may yet be a fair crop, though at present quite 
backward. Grass will not be half acrop. This is a| 
sad loss to us farmers.” 





2s20e0e — 
Morgan, Athens, &c, 





Mr. Batenam: As Ihave been travelling somewhat 
the last month or two, | will give youa few of my ob- 
servations. The crops in this county are better than 
we expected two cr three weeks ago ; before the last} 
rain which was about a week ago, the oat fields were | 
hare; since then they have come on finely. The early | 
sown wheat this year is much the best. I have! 
been through parts of this county (Morgan,) Athens, | 
Vinton, Hocking, Perry, Muskingum, Guernsey Mon-| 
roe and Washington, and find this universally to be the | 
cuse; some of the late wheat has headed out when | 
about 12 or 18 inches high, and the heads very short. | 
Grass will be light owing to the severe drouth which 
we have had in this county. There will be an abun- | 
dance of all kinds of fruit, though it has been rather | 
dry for Strawberries. One thing struck me very forci- | 
bly in Monroe county which was the great propensity | 
the farmers especially those in moderate circumstances, | 
have for raising tobacco. They are this year almost in | 
distress. Grain is very scarce , and some of them are 
without any thing to buy with. It seems to me it! 
would pay better scarce years, at any rate to raise grain | 
enough for family use. Monroe is quite rough, espe- | 
cially through Enoch and Elk townships, though the | 
land is strong and would produce good crops. 

Yours, &c., S. J. Rice. 

McConnelsville, June 23, 1850. 

~7eoo + 


Washington County. 





Mr. Batenam: The wheat crop is so far advanced | 
that the earliest fields are safe from the rust; a few 
fields will be cut this week ; the crop will be over an 
average ; the later fields may yet be injured as the rust 
has commenced on it, though very slightly. Wehada 
very heavy rain on the 15th inst. Corn looks middling 
well ;—late pastured meadows very light, that which 
was not pastured is pretty good. Fruits of all kinds 
are very plentiful. This relates to that section of the 
State where Washington, Morgan, and Athens counties | 
corner.. Yours, Respectfully, Levi Heavo. 

Bartletts, June 24, 1850 


AnotuEr Letter, dated Newport, June 22d, says: 
“The prospects for the farmers in this part of old | 
Washington are quite cheering since the rains. Wheat 
is nearly fit to cut and will bea fair yield and excel- 
lent quality, though many fields contain an unusual | 
amount of chess. Potatoes are a very important crop | 
with us, and look well. Corn is likely to be a fair crop, 
notwithstanding the hard struggle it has had. Hay is | 
a short crop. Peaches and apples promise abundance.” | 

—_— _ 220ee- | 

Morcan County.—The season was very wet here, | 
until the 16th of May. On that day and the two suc-| 
ceeding ones, most of the corn in thiscounty was plan- | 
ted. That which was planted in freshly worked ynel- | 
low ground, came up well, and is doing well— hat | 
which was planted in dry ground did not come up for | 
more than four weeks—it then came up very regularly, 
and is doing well. This crop however, must be be- 


low an average. Our wheat crop is generally good—| 


}amongst Oats. 


much of it very good, and nearly ready for the sickle. 
No midge or rust, and no prospect of any. Timothy 
better than I ever saw in this county. Oats short, but 
now doing well. Potatoes and Sweet Potatoes doing 
well. All the fruit which we grow, abundant. 
McConnelsville, June 24th. 8. A. B. 


+2ece-- 
Clermont County. 





Dear Barenam: The wheat crop of this county 
promises better this season than any other. Thisyear’s 
crop will be over an average yield in this county, and 
the quality will be very good. Some of the earlier va- 
rieties commonly known as the Alabama aud Meditera- 


|hean,are now ready for harvesting and promise an 


abundant yield. The Oat crop must be almost a fail 
ure, owing to the continued drouth. The Potatoe crop 
looks very well but the season for them to mature be- 
ing yet to come we cannot tell much about that crop 
yet. Grass will be very light and many meadows will 
not be worth cutting. The Corn is very small but may 
do well yet, if the season is good. 

We have had no geueral rains in this county this 
summer—nothing but small showers sometimes !n one 
region and sometimes in another, so that we have had 
a generaldrouth. Fruit of all kinds promises an abun- 
dant crop. Respectfully yours, Cua’s. Ross. 


Aaricturat Farr.—The Board of Directors of the 
Ciermont county Agricultural Society met at Slade’s 
tavern, according to prev‘ous adjournment, to make 
arrangements for the annual fair. 

It was resolved that the Annual Exhibition be held 
at Mr. Slade’s, on Ulrey’s Run, on the 27th and 28th of 
September, 1850. 

—>2eo + — 


Greene County. 





Mr. Batenam: A day or two since, business led me 
to take a trip to Springfield, going and returning by 
different routes,so as to observe the crops and fruit. 

I observed no peaches in any part of Clark county 
through which I passed. Apples, and cherries, and 
blue plums in abundance. Wild fruit also plenty —such 


|as cherries, plums, berries, &c. 


Oats, thin on the ground, knee high to a duck, and 
shooting; if farmers get bands to tie them when cut, 
they must cut under ground) Wheat, on a few farms 
first rate, but ona majority it was tuify tuffy whether 
the wheat or cheat had the victory in a long pull — the 
wheat was well headed, butthe cheat better. Corn, in 
few instances looked fair considering the drouth, and 


)in good order, but by far the most looked every way 


but right—clods by the acre, and not worked. Grass 
looked fair. On one farm I saw cheat growing thick 
Query — Did the Oats turn to cheat? 
In Greene county, plenty of peaches in those parts 
I went through. Wheat good — meet with a transmu- 


| tationist occasionally ; proof, see plenty of cheat onhis 
| farm, for what a man believes he is very apt to prac- 


tice. Corn about the same as in Clark. Fruits the 
same, peaches excepted.—Oats, do.—Grass, do. Fall 
barley, nearly ripe for the sickle. In both Clark and 
Greene nine tenths of wheat Mediteranean variety. 

Farmers think we will have no rust this year. My 
Tuscany wheat is very fine —all whosee it are captiv- 
ated with its appearance; have grown it two years. 

Potatoes look moderately well, but have suffered 
much from the drouth. 

4. Oi 

Xenia, June 20th, 1850. 

P. S. The Curculio have punctured all the fine 
plums. The Cicada* are singing in the forest, though 
as yet not very numerous. 

* We presume this is the annual Cicada, (Locust,) not the sev- 
enteen-year species —ED. 

- —eweew er! 
A covetous man is, as he always fancies, in want. 
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ConresvonpenTs have ourthanks for their numerous 
and timely letters. Several communications are defer- 


red for our next number, and a number of Jetters of in- 
quiry. K&c., have been delayed by our absence the 
past ten days. 
«weer 

Tue Weatuer has been very warm for some days | 
past with several fine showers and vegation is now ex-! 
tremely rapid. 

THe Wuear Harvest has commenced in this part 
of the state. The grain is of very fine quality and the | 


yield full an average one. 


For an account of the crops in different parts of the 
country we refer our remarks and numerous letters in| 
another part of thisnumber We offer no apology for| 
devoting so much space to these letters, for we are con- 
vinced that they wil! be read with interest at this time! 
by almost every farmer. 

sd pili : 

Tue ARRANGEMENTS for the Ohio State Fair are pro- 
gressing favorably, and on a grand scale, at Cincinnati, 
under the supervision of Mr. D. Lapham, member of the 
State Board of Agriculture. If any of our readers have 
not received a copy of the list of premiums and judges 
&c., we will furnish them the same on application. 
If any persons have duplicate copies sent them, they 
are requested to distribute them to those who will be 
likely to attend the Fair. 

In our late travels we have been gratified to learn 
that a very general disposition is felt among the best 
farmers and mechanics, to attend the State Fair, and 
also to take something along for exhibition. 

— ‘ ~~seoe 

County Fatrs.—Officers of county agricultural socie- 
ties will confera favor, by informing us when and 
where their fair is to be held the coming fall. Some 
have already done this. 

coor 

Tuose Cuerrigs, sent for us from Prof. Carter of 
Granville, were of fine quality, our clerk says. We 
did not see them. 

~~ ee > 

Buckwuear should be sown from the Ist to the 15th 

of this month. 


The hest soil isa sandy loam. Three 
to four pecks of seed are used per acre. It saved care-| 
fully, the straw makes good fodder for sheep. 

Turnips may be sown from the middle of July to the 
middle of August. Choose a time when the cround is 
in order, and when showers may be expected. New | 
ground, or sod broken up and the surface harrowed | 


SS 


_ Von. VI. 


| mellow, will grow the best turnips. About half a 


pound of seed is commonly sowed per acre 
~“<-—7eoe 


Look out for an impostor! 





Wm. MeGiven has been caved for several months 


past in procuring subscriptions for this paper, withont 


en 
sending names or payment to the publisher, thereby 
defrauding honest farmers aud subjecting us to numer- 
ous complaints. If said MeGiven has a certificate of 
agency, itis a forgery, or was obtained by fraud; and 
we request any of our friends who may meet this 
scoundrel or hear of his whereabouts, to aid us in put- 
ting a stop to his operations, by securing his arrest, or 
informing us where we can find him; also to retain or 
He is said to 


be a young man of good appearance and address, well 


destroy his certificate if he exhibits one. 


calculated to deceive. He was recently operating in 
We have no authorized travelling 


M. B. B. 


Fayette county. 
agents engaged at present. 
220ee* 
Bartlett’s Double Plow. 





This implement we saw at the N. Y. State Fair last 
year, and we have observed frequent commendations 
When at Cleveland the other 
day we found several of these plows at the seed store 
of Jno. Stair & Son, and Mr J. R. Howard the agent of 
He is taking 
measures to introduce the plow into various parts of 
the State, and he is quite confident that our farmers 


of it in eastern papers. 


the patentee for Ohio was also there. 


will find it of advantage to them. We have not seen 
it work, but are inclined to think favorably of it, espe- 
cially on account of the testimonials of a large number of 
well known eastern agriculturists who have used it.— 
For sandy and light svils we think it will prove more 
We shall 


publish a description of it as soon as we can obtain an 


advantageous than for heavy or clay soils. 


engraving. 
Stair & Son, or J. R. Howard, Cleveland. 


Letters of enquiry can be addressed to J 


7 see 


Our Trip North --- The Crops, &c. 





We have spent ten days, since our last paper, in a 
hasty tour of observation through a dozen or more 
northern half of the State. We took 
notes of a variety of matters and things by the way, 


counties of the 


but owing to the large number of letters from corres- 
pondents which we found on hand when we returned, 
we have concluded to defer most of our own notes in 
order to make room for others, and shall therefore on- 
ly glance at a few topics of immediate interest at this 
time. 

Our route was first westward through the counties of 
Madison, Greene, Clark and Champaign, &c., by rail 
road to Sandusky; thence by steamboat to Cleveland ; 
then a trip by the new rail road into Lorain county and 


| back; and several short rides around Cleveland; next 
a stage ride through the counties of Summit, Stark, 


Wayne, Ashland and Knox, to our home in Franklin. 
We very much regret that our time and the means of 
conveyance would permit us to callon only a very few 


of our friends and readers in the counties through 


which we passed, as it would have afforded us great 
pleasure to have paid our respects to all our friends 
g the way, and conversed with them awhile about 
their farms, homes, and gardens; but this pleasure 
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our subscription list is about] have not seen proof of this, and are inclined to think 
doubled, so that we can afford to bire able assistance to} it a mistake, and that the apple worm alone is the canse 


must be deferred till 


mauage the business of the office during our absence. | of the mischef if itis the work of an insect. Peaches 
If our friends will i, this can be done next year. | are plenty along the lake shore, and in few other local- 

The rains and the crops we found were the leading} it es, especially where sheltered by buildings &&.— 
topics of remark and inquiry wherever we weut.| Plums set well but are mostly destroyed as usual by 
Plentiful showers had fallen at the north just before} the curculio; pears and cherries seem to be as plenty 


} 


we started, but not extending to Franklin, Madison | as usual. In the vicinity of Cleveland cherries are 


and Greene counties. These and some adjoining parts| very abundant. We never before saw so fine a show 


were not favored in that way until the 20th; one week | of this fruit as we saw at the garden of Dr. J. P. Kirt- 
later than at the north. We found the earth moist in} land, where there are a larger number of choice kindsin 
Clark aud Champaign counties, aud thoroughly wet in} full bearing than at any other place we have seen in this 
all parts farther north. At Cleveland, and east of there,| country. Many of them are new varieties raised by Dr. 
the rain of 14th was very heavy, carrying uway fences, | K. from seed. We shall speak of them again shortly. 
+*—er 
Delaware County. 


bridges, mill dams, &c, in some places. 
The wheat crop we tound every where more promis-| 
ing than was expected, and the very favorable weather! Mx. Bareuam: The drouth that has passed by was 
of the past week has caused it to fill up and mature} probably as severe in Delaware county as in any of 
healthily, so that the grain is very plump and fine, and} the central or southern counties in the State. There 
. ° . } é . fas 1 “ul fell s or » four f i > ¢ ) 

the yield is likely to be full an average one, notwith-| WS no rain t il after the fourth « f May until the 9th of 
: | June, making 35 days. The weather was coo}, with 

: ; ¥ | frequent frost during the entire month of May, conse- 
drouth. Late fields in some places are likely to be | quently our crops all suffered, but now the weather is 
injured a little by rust; and in a few cases we found| warm and the earth is thuroughly wet, so that our corn 


standing the lightness of straw occasioned by the 


the heads attacked by the midge-worm or “ yellow) 
weevil,” but we think the injury from these causes | 
will not be extensive. In Stark and Wayne, the two | 
greatest wheat counties of the State, the crop is very | 
large and fine, and being almost ripe, the appearance | 
of the country is extremely beautiful. The effects are | 
also quite visible in the countenances of the farmers | 
and merchants. 
The hay crop generally at the north is very light, but | 
not so deficient as was supposed would be. Timothy | 
and clover meadows in most cases afford a fair crop, if 
not many years seeded ; but old meadows on dry and | 
thin soils are not worth mowing. We noticed a num-! 
ber of fields and patches sown with corn for fodder. 
Wealso learned from Mr. Stair, of the Cleveland seed | 
store, that there had been much demand for millet for 
sowing for a hay crop. By such expedients, and the | 
economy for which our northern farmers are prov erbi-| 
al, we trust they will be enabled to winter their farm | 
stock without serious difficulty. 
Oats everywhere have suffered by the drouth, and 
will inevitably be a short crop, but by no means a fuil- 
ure. Indeed we think it likely with the present fine 
showery weather that not far below a fair average will! 
be harvested. 
Cory is now pushing forward most rapidly, and if! 
the coming two months prove favorable will be a fair | 
crop, though some fields are nearly orquite afailure, ow-| 
ing to drouth preventing the seed from vegatating, and | 
the hardness of the ground preventing replanting in| 
time. In central and southern Ohio the corn crop was| 
never known to fail, or to be very deficient. 
Porators are also coming on rapidly and bid fair to} 
be a full crop, excepting that some persons were per-| 
vented from planting till it was too late to expect them | 
to do well. 
FRuit.—Apples are likely to be a faircrop. This fruit | 
set very thick, but owing to insects and other causes | 
(perhaps frosts in May) much of it is dropping from 
the trees. Some fruit growers assert that the curculio 
destroys the young apples, as well as the plums; but we 


has come up, oats, flax and meadows are growing rap- 
idly, and wheat, which we feared would be injured by 
the drouth, appears to be excellent, the heads are pret- 
ty short, but are rapidly filling, and the straw stands 
thick on the ground — so that if no evil befalls it here- 
after, [look for a good crop. Corn looks better now 
than it did at the same time of year in °45, and we 
that year had a good crop. Meadows will be light — 
so will flax. Oats will be short, but may be well 
seeded, and consequently yield a crop, of course. We 
have no early garden vegetables. Apples are plenty, 
and some cherries, but we shall have no peaches or 
plums. The curculio killed the one and frost the oth- 
er. 

Of insects, cut worms have been troublesome in 
some corn fields, and grass hoppers appear in innumer- 
able quantities in our meadows. We fear they will 
destroy our oats if they remain with us long enough 
for the grain to ripen. There is some apprehension of 
inischief from the red weevil in wheat, but as yet I 
believe that but few are to be seen in the heads, and 
ten or twelve days will put the early varieties out of 
their reach. G. 

Berkshire, June 20. 


2 





Montgomery County. 





Mr. Barruam: We had a very wet spring until the 
fifth of May, when the dry weather set in, and we had 


| no rain to do vegetation any good, until the 9th of June, 


when we had quite a refreshing shower; but the 
ground had become so parched, that in a day or two it 
was gone; the next rain was on the 15th inst., since 
that time we have had frequent showers. 

The wheat is thought now to be out of danger, and 
the prospect is very flattering for an abundant yield 
and an excellent article. Corn, the prospect is very 
poor, the yield cannot be more than half as much as 
last year; it is out of the question for us to have much 
sound corn, be the season as it may. The failure in 
the oats and flax must inevitably be unprecedented. 
There is a large amount of tobacco being put out in 
this section of country, and the week past has been fa- 
vorable. 

The Osage Orange seed was a perfect failure with 
me this season, in consequence of the dry weather. 
Jay is almost out of the question. 

Yours respectfully, 
James McGrew. 

Alexandersville, June 23d, 1850 
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Ciark County. —A letter from North Hampton da-|may have a fair crop. Hay crop is very short, 
“The Wheat crop looks very | meadows not worth cutting.” 


ted June 25th, says: 
promising indeed in this part of the county. 1 think I 
never saw it look better. Corn, oats and grass, are al- 
so improving rapidly since the late fine rains, and | 
think will be fair, though light crops.” 


~230eoeo--- 
Locan County. 


—Our wheat crop promises well ; ex- 
cept on thin land 


and late sowed. Corn, oats and hay 
seem to promise a poor yield. Gardens are almost a 
failure. Apples promised a full crop but the fruit 
has fallen off many trees, peaches were mostly killed 
in the winter, but a few localties have some fruit. 


I. 2. 
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A Trip West— Crops, &c. 





Mr. Barevam: I have taken a wandering trip t 
the West, and returued a few days since. In passing 
through Michigan on the Central Railroad but little at- 
tracts the eye of the farmer until you reach nearly to 
Marshall, where you find very good wheat land for 
some distance. ‘The wheat looked fine, and on inquiry 
of farmers at the different stations along the road, the 
general reply was that the wheat looks very well, al- 
though at that time sutlering from want of raip. 
far as 1 could learn, the prospect for a good crop ot 
wheat in Michigan is very flattering. 

Along the Jine of the Lilineis canal, from Chicago to 
Ottowa, except a few thriving towns, there is but little 
to interest the farmer. From Ottowa I travelled some 
two hundred miles north, between the Rock and Fox 
rivers, to Washington county, Wisconsin. Much the 
largest portion of the road from Ottowa to the north 
line of Illinois is prairies. As you approach the north 
line of the State, the groves of timber are larger, and 
less prairie. 


So 


As you advance still north, the country 


becomes a dense forest, although not like Ohio forest | 


until you get west of Rock river. 

The wheat looks well in the timbered country, al- 
though suffering much from drouth. Spring wheat 
was backward, owing to the cold dry spring. Fiom 
all I could see, and ali I could learn irom enquiry, | 
think a farmer with economy and industry, can do as 
well in Ohio as at the West; the reasons for this cun- 
clusion I may give hereafter, if you should think it best 
to publish this. 

In regard to our prospects iu this section ot Ohio, 
when I returned from the West the first week in June, 
every thing was parched and dry. My corn had not 
more than two-thirds of itcome up; wheat began to 
look yellow, and meadows hardly a bite for a cow; 
oats, nothing at all ;—farmers had the horrors, the big 
sort; but about the 10th some gentle showers fell, 
and since that time we have bad a continuation of show- 
ers, 80 that nature appears entirely changed. Wheat 
promises we]]—betier than for 
past. 


2 
a 


Corn has finally come up, and looks promising. 


Oats and grass will probably be a light crop, although | 


much better than we anticipated. 


As to fruit, peach trees are fully loaded; apples I | 


think will not be very abundant in this section, for 
some cause many of them have blasied and dropped 
off. Plums, cherries, &c., appear well. 

Yours respectfully, 
’, Stowe. 
Ashtabula county, June 25th, 1850. 





From Indiana. 





A letter from Bloomington, Ia., says, ‘“‘ Harvest is | 


upon us; I commenced cutting my Mediterranean 
wheat yesterday, and the crop is very good—straw 
bright color and grain first rate. Late varieties show 
signs of rust, but not very bad. 
some fields are nearly a failure, but where it was work- 
ed during the dry weather it isnow doing well, and we 
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number of years | 


Corn is backward, and | 





VoL. 
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some 





| A letter from Tippecanoe county, says: Crops have 
jsuffered much from drought, but we have lately had 
|fine rains and the crops and hopes of our farmers are 
jreviving. Wheat bids fair to be an average crop; Oats 
the same; Corn our great staple, is very backward, 
| much of it having been replanted in June. There is a 
| gre ater amount of corn planted than any former year, 
land if the balance of the season proves favorable we 
may have a fair crop. 
! 


ee 


Roads and Road Laws --- Taxation. 





! 

I am highly pleased with Mr. Taber’s remarks on 
roads, and road laws, in the eleventh number of the 
Ohio Cultivator, current volume. I endorse the entire 
jarticle, and so will most of the people within the circle 
of my acquaintance. 

Though the man of property may think himeeit 
highly favored by the present road laws, yet he will 
admit without any hesitation, that they are, in some 
| degree, unjust, unequal and insufficient. Ohio is not 

now in its mere infancy; it has attained 
| growth. 


{ 
| 


vigorous 
in early times, when there was so much real 
equality among the people, the present laws, perhaps, 
|were well enough, but now, the wealthy are continu- 
sally doing business on the public highway — their car- 
riages run to and fro; and the poor man who keeps 
neither horse nor carriage, has ‘the road 
| th; 

' 


ot 


less use 
in the hardy pioneer of early times. 

I have heard many a curious controversy about the 
grass that grows im the road. Men that own farms. 
contends that a poor man that owns no land, or only 
| cnough to set a house on, has no right to keep any ani- 
| mil in the road, because the road belongs to men of sub- 
}stance. JI have noticed, too, that the more land a man 
owns, the more cattle, sheep, and hogs he crowds into 
the public highway ; and the poor man must keep such 
things out, or they will get pounded out. Very well; 
if property gives such exclusive right to use and pas- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


dure the public road, let a tax on property work the 
road and keep it in repair. And letus abolish the poll 
tax. J am opposed to taxing a free man’s head! We 


may tax property and money, and in this way make 

|them repair roads, and keep the wheels of government 

moving; but let us leave the taxing of men’s heads to 

kings, emperors, and Czars. These are my sentiments 

Farmers of Ohio, What say you? Q. D 
Hiram, Portage Co., O., June 12, 1850. 


+22eoee 
Coon Hunting. 
It is the practice in this, and other places, to have an 
hunt. Of a moonshiny night, dogs, 
boys and men, duly armed with guns, “ 


Oc¢ ausional coon 
goa cooning,” 
and wo betide the unlucky varmints out in quest of 
food. These nocturnal peregrinations often perform 
a real service in despatching coons, oppossums and pole 
cats. 

But the injury they inflict upon the land owners is 
often serious. Having “ treed a coon.” which is known 
|by the sagacity of the dogs, they proceed forthwith, 
unless of the largest size, to cut it down. Oftentimes 
the game was not there, but the tree however valuable 
or beautiful, is sacrificed to mere sport, a serious loss 
to the farmer. To say nothing of the questionable mo- 
rality of such excursions, there is no use in wasting 
property. Let a trusty man and dog wait at the roots 
of the tree, the return of daylight, then send the lead- 
en death after the game. In our older settlements, 
with plank roads in prospect, we must carefully pro- 
| tect our timber lands. L. 
| Jefferson county, O., 1850 

eee 
The borrower is slave to the lender, and the security 
to both. 
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Howell and Sipe’s Improvement in Plows. 





Tue Patent Crown Heap anp Bott, the invention| placed where wanted. The other burrs, G, and H. 
of Messrs. Howel and Sipe, of Xenia, in this State, is | are placed, the one, G, below, the other, H, above the 
of | beam, E, and are intended to elevate or depress the 
beam so as to make the plow run deeper or shallow- 


er 


represented above, and is worthy the attention 
farmers and plow makers. It is designed for regula- 
ting in the most perfect mannerthe depth and width of The advantages of this invention are, as is proven by 
the furrow to be cut, and especially for adapting the | actual and thorough experiment, to make the plow 
plow to the draft of two or three horses, as may be | ran exactly | right after two or three horses working 
desired. ; abreast, cutting any width of furrow desired, and run- 
ning any depth the plowman wishes, all to be effected 


We witness rati 7 a eS ee 
Ve witnessed the operation ot this improvement, in by moving the beam at the crownhead. 


company with a number of our best citizens and far- | 
mers, by invitation of Mr. Howell, a few days since. 
The plow was first used with two horses, and the depth | ; 
and wil of teow aecetel tines tmaed: 4 em | mers and others, who have used or witnessed the use 
then set for the purpose and three horses attached, and 
all who witnessed its operation testified that it worked |, the wulerigmd, citar of Ohio, have, wen. plow a 
as well with each team, as though made on purpose for | attached to it, drawn first by two horses, and then by three work- 
such team; while the trouble of changing the set of | peat nian Goren oH + epee ciper  Ng 
the plow was not more than one minute’s work. ber of horses, that it does everything claimed for it with accura 

Some invention of this kind has loug been wanted | (fon corect principles, ad that iis the ony plow tha we 
by farmers who occasionally desire to plow with three | also think the plow worth several dollars more with than without 
horses; and we doubt not that most farmers would of- | 2g_crewn-head and bolt : 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The following certificates are from well known far- 


of this improvement: 


: aa a . Josuva Nu HODEMUS, Wa. Mosrerty, 
ten plow with athree horse team, if it were not for| J. R. CLawson. Jos. A. Hux, 
the necessity heretofore experienced, of having to pro- | Ee gran — Brown, and 
: . D. ADAMS Jos. Hr, 
cure plows made expressly for that purpose. Jno. WINGERT, and of Highland county. 
Geo, SWEENEY, D. LAUGHEAD, 
Description. of Preble county. Wo. Butt, 
The mould board and shear may be constructed in | 2 = Lo LOWAY , 
: P z : J. K. LouGueap, anc 
any of the known forms, and apply thereto our form of | H. W. INSKEEP 
sheath or upright. The upright may be either cast or of Greene county 


Ww rought, terminating at the upper end ina crow n head, We, the undersigned, cimzens of Clark county, Ohio have done 

which crown head A, fig. 1, may be 4 inches long | our spring’s plowing with a plow that had Howell's and Sipe’s 

placed at right augles to the beam E, fig. 2, the mor- | Patent crown-head and bolt on it, and find it the best means ot 

tice, B fig. 1. through the whole length of the crown | @S2Ung the plow we have ever seen. The plow can be set to 

head is one inch wide and 14 inches deep, having o1 any width or depth of furrow desired, and made to run correct 
s > 2ep, having on 


: »s . ly after either two or three horses working abreast 
each side of it and at the lower part a groove C C, fig. | "4. Mrtuiwoer H. Sree, 








1, half an inch wide and quarter of an inch deep, ma- | F. Sree, M. SHELLABARGER, 

king the mortice B, half an inch wider at the grooves | D. S!ELtLaBancer, J. KEensHnen, 

CC, than above them. Through this mortice B, isa | “ PEs. 

bolt D, fig. 3, passing perpendicularly through the ” cpr 

beam E, the head of which bolt fits in the grooves CC, State Teachers’ Association. 

and is two inches in length, and may be moved through 

the mortice from side to side. . The semi-annual meeting of the Ohio State Teachers’ 


The bolt D, isround, except so much as works in the Association will be attended in Springfield on the 3d 
mortice B, which is square—the round part has a and 4th days of July next. Several interesting addrese 
thread cut on it making it a screw, and this part passes | $8 and reports will be presented and some of the most 
through the beam E, on which screw are three burrs | important topics connected with schools and education 
or nuts, two placed under the beam and one above; | in our State will be discussed. The people of Spring- 
the lower burr, F, fig.2, works on the crown head, A; | field have generously offered to entertain all who at- 
by screwing it tight on the crown head, the bolt, D, is | tend, free of expense. A large attendance and an in- 
made fast at any point in the mortice, B, which is de- | teresting session is confidently expected. 
sired. When the bolt is wanted to be moved sideways, | . A. D. Lorp, 
so a8 to give more or less land to the plow, this lower | Chairman of the Exec. Committee. 
burr, F, 18 to be loosed, and then the bolt may be easily | Columbus, June 18th, 1850. 











HORTICULTURAL DEPARTHENT. © 


Salt for Frait Trees --- Fatal Experiment, 





FRIEND Ba 
ers, I will relate a disastrous incident that has happen- 
ed to me. 


Having learned from agricultural 
and « 


therwise, that common salt is a good manure, es- 
pecially for fruit trees, and also a preventive of injury 
by insects, and being determined to have a good or- 
shard of the best fruit that I could get, I had procured 
two hundred fruit trees, mainly apples, but some pear 
and peach, and in planting my trees, 1 threw into the 
hole, and touching all round the roots of each tree, 
about half or three quarters of a pound of salt; the re- 
sult was, that the salt killed every tree around which 
it was put. 

The sap carried the salt up to the very top buds of 
the tree, so as to be tasted in them. Some persons 
have thought that it might not have been the salt that 
killed the trees, but there can be no mistake that it 
was the salt that killed them,as I had planted six trees 
before the salt was brought into the field, and one oth- 
er tree was missed and no salt was put about it, and 
these seven trees not salted are alive and growing 
finely. - 

Ido not wish to discourage people from using salt 
a8 a manure, but to caution them against using it as 
freely and in the manner that I did. I think that if 
salt be mixed with rich mould soil, or manure, and not 
allowed to touch the roots of the trees, and especially 
not in large quantities, in its crude state, it may be 
used with safety and advantage. 

On the 22d and 23d insts. the fruit in this vicinity 
was greatly damaged by frost, but not all killed.— 
Wheat looks well. Our meadows are very backward. 
Corn is coming up badly, on account of the dry weather 
and frosts. Early planted corn and potatoes are much 


injured by the frost, so are beans, cucumbers and gar- | 


den plants generally. 
Yours very respectfully, 


Joun Foster. 
Cumberland, Guernsey Co., O., May 28. 


Remarks. — We truly sympathize with friend Foster 
in view of his misfortune, and thank him for the cau- 
tion which his experiment affords to others. 
observed what was said on this subject in our paper 
ast year, (p. 218) we think he would have not made 
the mistake he did; and in fact we have never, to our 
knowledge, seen the practice recommended of apply- 
ing salt to newly planted trees —especially should it 
not be applied in the soil directly in contact with the 


roots, as in its crude state it istpoisonous to vegetation; | 
while in a diluted state (dissolved by rains and incor- | 


porated with the soil) it is found beneficial, applied in 
moderate quantities to trees of bearing size. — En. 


-<-=ceor- 


Answer to Inquiry about Bees. 





As no one has yet answered A. C’s. inquiry in Cul- 
tivator of June 1st, about bees, I take the liberty to of- 
fer the following: First, he asks what caused the hon- 
ey to sour? 


tion, or excluded from the sun and air, or if the hive 


was not sufficiently ventilated, the breath of the bees | 


arising and congealing amongst their comb, would be 
a sufficient cause. To prevent this, hives should al- 
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rEHAM: For the information of your read- | 


papers 


If he had | 


If the hive was placed in a damp situa- | 


Vou. VI. 





{ ways have an air hole at the top, protected by a piece 
jof wire gauze or perforated tin. Another probable 
|cause is, the bees being so reduced in numbers, could 
|not keep up the usual temperature [74 deg. Fahren- 
| heit] of the hive, and the honey froze and thawed al- 
ternately till it soured. 

| think the reason the bees refused to work was, that 

| the queen died early in the spring ; this happens some- 
|times; or the ants might have infested the hive — for 
these insects when they invade a hive, create a con- 

| sternation equal to the worms 
| Yours truly, 
Highland Co. June 20, 1850. 


J 
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The Curculio. 





The following communications by Messrs. Long- 
| worth and Ernst, recently appeared in the Cincinnati 
| Gazette, and contain about all that is known or conjec- 
‘tured at the present time in regard to the habits and 
| instincts of this very troublesome insect: 

Horticultural Editor of the Cinemnati Gazette: Lam 
|much gratified to learn that you vouch for the trath of 

a new discovery to prevent the destruction of the plum 
by the curculio. It seems the tree is to be shaken 
|once per day for six weeks. You do not tell usat what 
hour of the day, or at what minute of the hour, this 
shaking isto take place. Please advise us. Is the 
curculio bound by the laws of nature, to sting the plum 
at a particular moment in the day, or do you notify 
him of the hour when you will receive him?  Itis im- 
portant for us toknow. Of its truth, it appears there 
jis conclusive evidence, as an Eastern gentleman tried 
jit uwo years; and the first year had an abundant, 
land the second year, a partial crop. If this be satis- 
|factory evidence, why abandon the old remedy, for 
|which we had stronger evidence from the East, and 
with less than 1-100 cf the labor? I recellect that our 
|friend Ernst, a few years since returned from the East, 
jfully believing, that to scatter salt under the tree, (as 
| there advised) was a sure preventive. He went so large- 
| ly into the experiment, that from that, or our Porkopo- 
'lis locality, the price of salt advanced. His plums 
|failed as usual, but the salt effectually destroyed all 
| the grass, and other vegetation under the trees. From 
|the great productiveness of the Boston Pine, as vouch- 
ed for at the East. he about the same time went into 
the cultivation of that strawberry. But after years of 
trial, failed to produce 1-6 of a crop of perfect fruit, 
jand so informed us through the papers. I fear these 
two failures may deter him from trying your shaking 
| process; and that the shaking process will gain little 
credence here, unless it be among our Shaking Qua- 
kers. It is dangerous to judge from the experience of 
aday ortwo. In the past month we had one day of 
clear weather, and a succeeding one, when the rain 
did not pour down in torrents. It would have been 
| dangerous from this to calculate on another clear day, 
jas clouds and rains followed and have not yet Jeft us. 
There is a circumstance within my own knowledge, 
that would have made me doubt the six weeks shaking 
|process, had not you vouched for it. WhenI havea 
new plum tree in the open ground, to ascertain the 
| quality of the fruit, I tie round a small branch, soon 
after the blossoms drop, a piece of gauze, and never 
failed to have fruit but one season. That season, I cut 
| off the gauze, after the plums had obtained their full 
| size, full six weeks after the six weeks shaking season 
| was over, and a few days thereafter, found every plum 
punctured by the curculio. I will state a fact, and have 
others to judge of the cause, as I cannot myself be cer- 
{tain to what to attribute it. 

Around my house I have 27 plum trees. I have a 
| brick pavement extending from the house beyond the 
| trees several feet. In 25 years, I have never failed to 
|have a crop from these trees. I have as many trees in 
| the open ground, and have had them bear but two 
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years only, though my gardener faithfully tried salt, | proper place and object to effect its end. [tis not left 


hanging a scythe in the tree 
dies. There may be two causes for the exemption of | 
my trees in the pavement. The one, the instinct of the | 
insect, which leads it not to deposite its eggs over a 
pavement, where its young must perish, not being able 
when the plum falls fromm the tree, of finding winter 
quarters in the ground. The other, the natural t mid- 
ity of the insect, which leads it to avoid places where 
persons are constantly passing. In small plum orchards, 
where hogs are kept, they are said to be free trom the | 
curculio. Some have supposed this freedom from the 
insect, is owing to the destruction of the young curenu-| 
lio by the hogs. I inter not, as the insect has wings, 
and the hog pen would be supplied with curculio visit-| 
ers from the neighborhood. This exemption may be 
owing to the constant running of the hogs among the} 
trees, and frightening the curculio. 

But I would advise experimenters not to be deterred | 
from trying the shaking process, because it is contrary 
tu common sense. Time was, when common sense 
was to be valued. But since the discovery of the | 
Telegraph, fire from water, and Mesmerism, all of 
which set common sense at defiance, I place no reliance | 
init. I notice in the last number of the Cultivator, a| 
discovery that will surprise our market gardeners, who 
bring from 50 to 120 bushels of strawberries to our 
market ina day. It is, that the large early Scarlet, is | 
more productive than Hovey’s Seedling and some oth-| 
er plants, that if genuine, are Pistillate. The Hovey’s 
Seedling, in its proper soil [a stiff rich soil] will pro- 
duce three times the quautity that can be raised from | 
the early Scarlet, and much of the fruit of double the 
size. The early Scarlet is Hermaphrodite. Perfect 
in the male, and partially perfect in the female organs, | 
and is one of the most productive of Hermaphrodites. | 
We use it only as animpregnator. Our best Pistillates| 
will bear three times the quantity of fruit, and much | 
larger fruit than the Scarlet, when properly impregna- | 
ted. Respectfully, | 
N. Lonawortn. 
Reply of Mr. Ernst. | 

















Mgssrs. Epirors: In a recent communication on| 
Curculio, in your paper, by my venerable friend, N. 
Longworth, Esq., he is pleased to indulge in some levi-| 
ty at my expense. To that indulgence, so far as it af-| 
fords him pleasure, I make no objection, but ] must beg 
to make some explanations, especially at this time, 
when this annoying little insect is about to commence 
its depredations. | 


It is true, from personal observations and information | 


s, and other certain reme-|to blind chance for a continuation of its species. In 


resorting to the plum its sole object is to carry out part 
of the process of propagation, for the female to deposit 
her egg ina sife piace, where her progeny will find 
subsistence when her egg is, by the warmth of the 
sun, hatched into life— into a grub or worm which is 
supplied with food from the juices of the plum. This 
soon becomes diseased from the loss of its juices, when 
it drops from the tree with the grub or worm which 
speedily disengages itself and makes its way into the 
sround, wher it remains until it comes forth in the form 
of a beetle, to pass through that form of its existence 


and to renew its work of increase and propagation. 


It would be absurd to suppose that the instinct which 
has so unerringly directed it to the plum as a safe place 
to deposit its egg, and to secure its offspring with food 


| stops here, leaving the balance of its transmutation to 


chance. This cannot be. He that prescribed the orbit 
of its existence, works not so unwisely. It would be 
like supposing the Creator to have provided for the 
growth of a tree and the productions of seeds, but 
made no certain provisions tor its vegetation and re- 
production. 

Instinct as certainly dictatates the whole process of 
propagation and security of the offspring as the proper 
place to deposit the egg. If there is a substance un- 
der the tree destructive to the life of the grub, it is as 
natural for the insect to avoid that tree as it is to de- 
posite its egg in a secure place. It matters not if that 
substance be a pavement, through which the grub can- 
not pass into the ground; or if it be salt, water, or any 
other substance in which the grub, on falling from the 
tree, cannot live, or pass into the ground, the insect will] 
avoid all such trees and leave you the plums for your 
enjoyment. 

Various opinions prevail among scientific gentlemen, 
as to the time of its transformation, its duration and 
extent of mischief. Prof. Harris says: “ I have found 
the beetle as early as the 30th of March, and as late as 
the 10th of June, and have frequently caught them 
flying in the middle of the day. They begin to sting 
the plum as soon us the fruit is formed, and as some 
say, continue their operations until the first of August.” 
He further says, “immediately after the fruit falls, [the 
grub] burrows into the ground. This may occur at 
various times between the middle of June and of Au- 
gust; and in the space of alittle more than three weeks 
afterwards, the insectcompletes its transformation, and 
comes out of the ground in the beetle form.” 

From this it will be seen that the process of genera- 


| tion goes on during the entire maturing of the fruit, 


and for any remedy to be effectual, it must be continu- 


received from intelligent Horticulturists, when abroad | ally and faithfully applied during the same period, 
sume years since, | was induced to recommend the ap-| Here we have also the whole mystery unraveled, why 
plication of salt as a remedy against its attacks, and| some persons have been successful and others have 
also to apply it to my own trees, but without realizing | failed in the application of the same remedies. The 


the desired effect. Ihave never felt that I gave it a 
fair trial. I applied salt brine to the surface of the 
ground under the trees at the time they were in bloom, 
and neglected to repeat itafterwards ; I presume, there- 
fore, that the rains soon washed the salt away, and left 
the insect free to act as before. 

Now let us look a little at our friend’s pavement theo- 
ry, the salt water and other theories, with the instinct- 
ive character of the curculio, and compare the rational- 
ity or efficacy of their application, I take it that insects 
never destroy merely for the indulgence of an evil de- 
sire, but the mischief they do, results from one or two 
causes, viz: In seeking subsistence or in providing for 
the propagation of their species, and that they always 
possess suffic.ent instinct to accomplish the end in view. 
That the curculio is extremely sagacious, and that it 
has the Ppp both to crawl and fly, no one.who has 
observed its habits and movements will deny. There 
is nothing in the way of its locomotive power to pre- 
vent it from going when and where it will at pleasure, 
nor is there a want of instinctive power to direct it to the 








shaking process will prove effectual if well followed 
up, 8o as to prevent the insect having time for depositing 
her egg. But all such notions as hanging old horse shoes, 
and old iron hoops on the trees, bruising and mangling 
their bark and bodies, is sheer nonsense; so also is the 
idea that the curculio does not fly or come from a dis- 
tance. I have had all my first crop of plums destroy- 
ed by them, though there was not a plum, apricot, or 
nectarine tree within half a mile or more of my gar- 
den. 

Much has also been said in favor of hogs in plum 
orchards. The only possible advantage to be derived 
from them is, by rubbing against the trees to disturb 
the insect in depositing her egg, and to eat up the fruit 
as itdrops from the tree, and destroy part of the grubs. 
But these doctors often prove more fatal than the dis- 
ease they are employed to cure. I have had an entire 
orchard of choice trees destroyed by the application 
of their teeth to the bark and peeling it off. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
A. H. Ernst. 

Spring Garden, Cincinnati, 1850. 
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HOUS EWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. | 


Letter from Aunt Pationce, about Bathing end Breath- } 
ing pure Air. 








My Dear.Nieces: As the season is fast approaching | 
when there is great liability to disease, 1 thought it) 
might not be amiss to say a few words upon the 
means of preserving health. 

One of the first things requisite for the enjoyment of | 
health is, that the skin be kept in such a state that it| 
can readily transmit, through its pores, such matter as 
would produce positive injury if retained in the sys- 
tem. This can only be effected by frequent and thor- | 
ough ablutions of the whole surface. Iam aware that 
among many, bathing has been thought injurious, and 
has doubtless been rendered so by performing it at 
improper times 

If you weald enjoy all the benefit ofa bath, spring 
up in the morning, and if you have not a shower b: rg 
have a tub of w: ste! rand wash briskly, rubbing the skin 
with the hand if there is the least tende sncy to chilliness. 
Then wipe thoroughly with a coarse towel, or else use 
some kind of friction afterdrying the skin with a fine 
Either a flesh brush or a piece of flannel will an- 
swer the purpose. Attend to these directions, and our 
word for it you will feel the benefit as clearly 
will see that the skin is cleaned. 

I have knownof young ladies who made it a practice 
to take a bath after they had been at work some hours, | 
and the perspiration was passing freely from the skin. 
It would, of course, be suddenly interrupted, and lead | 
to colds and perhaps rheumatism, especially if there was | 
but little friction used, and the exercise became less | 
vigorous after the bath than before. The better course 
in suc h a case would be, to use only friction till the ef- 
fects of exhaustion have disappeared, and the system has 
regained its usual tone. 

‘Another requisite for health is pure air. Many per- 

sonsare not aware that the quantity and quality of the 
air we breathe are of such vital importance, and shut 
themselves up in ill ventilated sleeping rooms, that do} 
not contain a sufficient number of cubic feet of air to 
allow healthy respiration for half the night. Seven| 
cubic feet of air per minute is s: id to be the least that | 
a healthy man can reasonably be allowed. How soon 
would the air become impure in small, ill ventilated 
ale eI ing rooms. 

,ook to it girls, that you not only have plenty of pure 
air a breathe, but plenty of room in the lungs for its| 
rece ptic yn. Do not pine h and contract ‘he waist till the 
lungs cease to pe rform their office faithfully, thus | 
ing the blood impure, and paving the way for all sorts 
of disease. —And especi “) if any of your friends ar 
sick, do not let the room shat till the air is loaded 
with offensive vapors whic : render recovery less prob- 
able while it often endangers those that nurse them. 

You may, perhaps, wonder that I should take it upon 
myself to give you this advice. But the truth is, it is | 
so long since I have heard a word from you, that I he. | 

gin to fear that Lizzieand Maggie and Hellen, besides| t 

a creat many more, must have become too feeble to} 

wield a pe n. Howisit girls? Weareall desirous to | 

hear from you. As ever, your loving 
, Aunt Patience. 


one. 


us you 


leave 


+2ece*7 


Educated Women as Wives and Mothers, } 
| 

With many young men who are secking a partner | 
for life, a foolish prejudice seems to exist in regard to | 
women of superior literary attainments, which the wri- | 
ter of this article aims to remove. In order to effect 
this object, and < also to give birth to the reverse senti- 
ment we deem it only necessary to unravel and ex- 
pose the principal feeling which originates and foste rs | 
this silly pre} udice. 

There is no ambition more truly indigenous to the 
breast of man thanthat of securing to himself a com- 
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pauion, who, by her literary acquirements, amiable 
disposition, and polite accomplishments w:ll command 
the respect and admiration of the world. 

The above proposition having been long fixed within 
mind as an acknowledged fact, we have been 
much surprised to meet, of late years, so many whose 
avowed sentiments, appare ntly prove its fallacy. Most 
true it is, however, that in nearly every instance of 
this kind, they were men of inferior inte lligence and 
limited information. But we have also encountered 
some, Whose natural gifts, coupled with a superior fund 





|of acquired knowledge, had set them far above their 


fe llow men, possessed 
same morbid sentiment. 
Now, upon what foundation is this peculiar preju- 
dice based? Simply this: The uneducated man tells 
you that he can never think of wedding a female, whose 
mental superiority will only serve to make the scanti- 


in an eminent degree of this 


}ness of his own information more apparent, and who 


might, in all prob: ibility, invest herself with an author- 
ity over his ath airs not compatible with her position, 
thereby entailing perpetual unhappiness upon himself 
and f; unily. Nextthe eruditeman, whois deeply versed 
in the lore of books, nursing a selfish pride, is not am- 
hitious of coupling with himself, a light - at may part- 
ly diminish or totally eclipse his own. To the former 
we address hoping that our remarks may 
produce the desired result upon all whose eyes they 
may chance to meet. 

In the first place, we do not contend that to marry a 
woman much superior to one’s self in intellect, is a di- 
rect way to happiness—but we do insist, that toa man 
of medium intelligence, there is a greaterchance of hap- 
piness in the partnership of a superior than of an inferi- 
In the former case, we are forced to believe 
his own understanding is more likely to be highly esti- 
mated than the other. Besides, he is allowed the cred- 
it of having had sense enough to choose a good wife ; 
and secondly, he has counsel and ex: :mple alwi ays at 
hand for the improvement of his own appearance be- 
fore the world. The very superiority of one’s wife is a 
uarantee that she will not endeavor to show 
off in society to the disadvantage of her husband ; on 
the contrary, she will exert herself to conceal his weak- 
ness and ignorance, appealing to him on mz any occa- 
sious for information, and conveying her superior views 
ofany subject in the humblest form of friendly sug- 


ourselve 8, 


suflicient g 


| gestion . 


In the second place, will any man insist that a wo- 
man of inferior understanding is capable of rearing 


| her children in as refined and judicious a manner as 


one of superior intellect? Now it is evident to every 
one that the interest and welfare of a family depends 
mainly upon the mother; and the interests of the father 
being so clearly identified with those of his children, 
how absol utely important does it become for a man, to 
be particular in his selection of a wife. In tracing the 
lineage of great and distinguished men, we find scarce- 
ly an instance in which they were not the offspring of 
women of a superior order, either in respect to natu- 
ral or acquired gifts. And some philosovhers, it ap- 
pears, have even suggested that talent is inherited en- 
tirely from the mother, and temper alone from the 
father; an idea, which in many respects is very plausi- 
|b le. 

An intelligent, modern author, in support of the 
above theory, somewhere observes, that talent, if of 
natural descent, would remain continually fixed in cer- 
tain families, so as to give them a greater ascendency 
over their fellow men, than what is consistent withthe 
general comfortof mankind. But, bydescending through 
females it is carried from one family into another, re- 
maining no long period in any: so that all have achance 
in the course of a few generations. In short, talent by 
this means, acquires a dispersive or diffusive property 
which it could not have if limited to males. Now from 
the above observations it is obvious that the greater a 
woman’s talents are, so much more certain are the hap- 
piness and welfare ofher husband 
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” Aside from the ahove e, another soothing considera- } een HORTICULTURE, aoe ke GARDEN. 

» € r ao » = 4 ‘4 

tion which we will bring to bear upon our argument,| FoR gale by 12N. WHITING & HUNTINGTON, Booksellers, 
is the fact, that it requires a much greater amount of| 


: Columbus, Ohio. 
actual knowledge in a woman to match with the same! Agricultural Chemistry ; By Justus Liebig, 1 vol. 





apparent degree of it ina mau. Thus, it will be ob- > Ls 5 er ef a acs ye vol 
) ne ae sf rol 
served that frequently the most common place obser- a by John Anthony Chaptal, 1 vol 
vation will command attention when uttered by a man, | do Familiar Letters on; by Liebig. 
whereas we frequently hear remarks pregnant with | do Prize Essays on ; by Geo, Townes, 1 v 
thought and w ee pass unheeded and unappreciated | do Catechism of; by James F. W. John- 
from the lips of a woman. We have not room to in-| ston, 1 vol. 


American Husbandry, 2 volumes. 
vestigate the cause of this disparity, though we would| ‘The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist; by Thomas G 
cheerfully do so. Under this consideration it becomes | Fessenden, 1 vol. 
evident that a man of limited information need have no | rer —s = oe 1300 Engravings, 1378 pages ; by 
e oudo 0 

apprehension of appe wing to disadvatage beside his | European Agriculture and Rural Economy, 2 vols. 8 vo 
more learned wife. | Elements of Agriculture; by F. G. Skinner, 1 vol. 

We conclude by observing that the intellects of wo-| The Farmers’ Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Rural Affairs; 
ian are not naturally so far inferior to those of men, | YC: W- Johnston, 1 vol. 8 a 1165 pages. 

I » rendered t sglect, lirected ed Farmers’ Library ; by J. S. Skinner, 2 vols. 8 vo. 
1s they are rendered by neglect, or misdirected educa-| Farmers’ Dic tionary ; by D. P. Gardner, 1 vol. 
tion. Asa general thing, the energies of the mind} Farmers’ Treasure; by F. Falkner, to which is added Produc- 
when directed entirely to the improvement of the pe .y-| tive Farming, by Joseph A. Smith. 1 vol. 
sonal graces, become enfeebled, and incapacitated for Farmers’ Companion; by the late Hon. Jesse Buel, 1 vol. 

‘ A . ; A Farmers’ Land Measurer ; by James Pedder, 1 vol. 
the digestion of more substantial nutrime st. Hours,| Journal of Agriculture ; by J. 8. Skinner, 2 vols. 8 vo. 
days, weeks, aye years are spent by many females in| Manures, or the Farmers’ Guide and Field Companion; by 
the trivial employment of the toilet; therefore do 1} Campbell —— 1 small vol. its * 
. — . bd . , e } ee ) ert 

feel justified in imploring them to devote a few of Tho Prineipiee of Serisultare; by Ahert D. Teague, 5 we Soe 


‘ The Practical Farmer, Gardener, and House Wile ; by Edward 
those waste moments to mental culture, assured that in| James Hooper, 1 vol 


ifter years they will look back upon those same mo-| Produce Ts ables ; by William W. Alcott, 1 vol 
ments, as afew bright pearls, snatched by the wayside| Productive Farming; by J. A. Smith, 1 vol 
Se. the rubble of iifetime Therefore. ¥ 2 le Popular Vegetable Physiology, 1 vol. 
irom ne rubble oO a ite ime . 1ere wen » young 1a- The Potatoe Plant; by Altred Smee, 1 vol. 
dies, aim at the cultivation of your intellects ; lose no| ‘The Sugar Beet and Manufacture of Sugar, 1 vol. 
inoment that may be devoted to mental exercise, and| The Sugar Planters’ Manual; by W. J. Evans, M. D., 1 vol. 
rest assured that there are always plenty to appreciate | I. oo Tre ey Agriculture; by John Armstrong, with notes by 
- J: : uel, 1 vo 
and value your acquirements, whilst none, We are sure, | "phe Western Farmer and Gardener, 1 vol. 8 vo 
who are worthy ofesteem, will shun you for your erudi-| DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
tion. E. F. P. | The American Herd Book; py Lewis F. Allen, 1 vol. 8 vo 
x The American 8 ord; by Morrell, 1 vol. 
.c ol, > ’ 29. 1850. The American Shepherd ; by L. A. 
Mt. Carmel, Clermont O., May 29, 1850 | The American Poultry Book; by Micajah Cook. 


; : —— | The American Poulterers’ Companion. 
THE HORTICULTURIST, Complete Farrier and Horse Doctor, 1 vol. 





Cattle—Their Breeds, Management and Diseases, 1 vol. 
AND “a | Clater on Diseases of Horses; by J. S. Skinner, 1 vol. 
Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste.) Ciater and Youatr'’s Cattle Doctor ; by J. 8. Skinner, 1 vol. 
Domestic Animals; their Management, &c.; by R. L. Allen, 


Diseases of Animals; or American Veterinarian; by 8. 
} 
Cole, 1 vol. 


Food ot Animals and the Fattening of Cattle; by R. D. Thomp- 


Epitep sy A. J. Downtna, 
tuthor of “ Landscape Gardening,” “ Designs for Cottage Resi- 





dences,” “* Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,” &. } son. 
Hind’s Farriery, 1 vol. 
O all persons alive to the improvement of their gardens, or- | 1 ue Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound ; by W. Miles. 
chards, or countiy seats, —to scientific and practical cultiva Milch Cows; a re atise on ; by John 8. Skinner, 1 vol. 
tors of the soil, —to nurserymen and commercial gardeners, this| Mason's Farriery and Stud Book, 1 vol 
journal, giving the latest discoveries and improvements, experi- | The Pig; Breed, Mangagement, Feeding of; by Wm. Youatt. 


ments and acquisitions in Horticulture, and those branches of| , Youatt on the Horse ; with an Essay on the Horse and Mule; 
knowledge connected with it, will be found invaluable. Its ex-| °Y J. 8. Skinner, 1 vol. 8 vo. 


tended and valuable correspondence presents the experience of} ' aii 
the most intelligent cultivators in America; and the instructiveand| American Fruit Culturist; by J. J. Thomas, 1 vol. 
agreeable articles from the pen of the Editor, make it equally | American Forest ! rees; by D. J. Browne, - vol. 8 vo. 
sought after by even the general reader, interested in country } Fruits and Fruit Trees of America ; by A. J. Downing, 1 vol 
life; The Foreign Notices present a summary from all the lead-} Fruit, Flower and Kitchen Garden; by P saute k Niell, 1 vol. 
ing Horticultural journals of Europe; the Domestic Notices, and Guide to the Orchard ; by Michael Floy, 1 “— 
Answers to Correspondents, turnish copious hints to the novice rhe Mulberry ree and the Rais ng < f Silk oe 
in practical culture; and the numerous and beautiful Illustrations | New American Orchardist ; by William Kendrick 
—Plans for Cottages, Greenhouses, the Figures of New Fruits,| Trees and Fruits, 2 vols. 
Shrubs and Plants, combine to render this one of the che sapest and | The Vine Dresser's Guide; by John J. Dufour, 1 vol. 
most valuable works on either side of the Atlantic. ia oe 

The Fitth Volume of the Horticulturist will be commenced on} The American Gardener; by Bernard McMahom, 2 bie 8 vo, 
the Ist of July, 1850. All or either of the back volumes can be}  ,, os do , by W illiam ( a tt ee gy vol. 
supplied. New subscribers will be furnished with the first four| The Family K tchen Garden ; by Robert Buist, vol 
volumes for $10. | Encyclopwdia of Gardening; by J. C. Loudon; 1 vol. 8 vo.,, 

Texms—Three Dollars per year—Two copies for Five Dollars. | 1000 engravings, 1270 pages. et 
All payments to be made in advance, and orders to be post paid.| Kitchen and Fruit Garden, 1 vol. paper. — 

LUTHER TUCKER, Publisher, | ‘The New American Gardener ; by Thomas G, Fessenden, 
‘ t N FLORICULTURE. 
Atheny, Juno, 1850. Cultivator Office, Albany, N. Y. American Flower Garden Directory ; by Robert Buist, 1 vol, 





steals ——_}| Complete Florist, 1 vol paper. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IM-) Ency opedi a of Plants; by J C. Loudon, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
PLEMENTS, &e. ~ very Lady Her Own Flower Garden, 1 vol. 12 mo. 
\ ]® are in receipt ot a large arsortment of Agricultural and Elements of Horticulture; by J. E. Fessenden 
Horticultural Implements, &c., all of the choicest patterns Florist’s Manual ; by H. Bourne, A. B., 1 vol. 

und varieties. They embrace in part, Side Hill, Subsoil and oth- Hortus Britanicus; by J. C. Loudon, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
er Plows, Geddes’ Harrow, 22 and 26 teeth, Cultivators, Fanning Hand Book of Plants and Fruits; by L. G. Chapin, 1 wol, 
Mills, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Churns, Road Scrapers, Corn Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden; by Mrs. Loudon. 
and Cob Crushers, Seed Sowers, Corn Planters, Grain Cradles Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture; by A. J. Dow- 
Hand and Horse Hay Rakes, Ox Yokes and Bows, Forks, Veget- | ning. 
able Cutters, Horticultural ‘Tool Chests, Endless Chain Horse Manual of Roses ; by William R. Prince, 1 vol. 
Power and Thresher, &c., &c. Plants of Boston and its Vicinity; by Jacob Bigelow. 





For sale at the Seed Store of The Rose ; its History, Culture of; by 8. B. Pacem’ l vol. 8 vo. 
JOHN F. DAIR & CO., The Rose Manual; by Robert Buist, 1 vol. 
Lower Market Street, Ciacinnati, Ohio. The Theory of Horticulture ; by John Lindley, 1 vol 
i, dune Ist, 1850.4¢ | March 15, 
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THE MARKETS. 


Ouro CuitivaTor OFFice, J 

We tind nothing of interest to state in relation to produce mar 
kets, dullness and low prices every where prevail, excepting the 
single article Wool, which has been bought up with 
promptness in all parts of the country, and at prices very sutis- 


uly Ist, 1850. | 
} 


incommon 
factory tothe farmers. 

The proximity of harvest, and the prospect of a bountiful | 
wheat crop, has of course depressed prices of flour and grain, | 
be found 

| 


News from England represents the season and prospects of| 


especially as the flour from new wheat will doubtless 
greatly superior to the old. 


crops as quite favorable. 


Cincinnati, June 29.—Flour $4,50@4,75. Wheat none; Corn | 


48@50 cts; Oats 42@43 cts; Rye 75@79; Barley 90@$1. Flax} 
Seed $1,25. Mess Pork $10,25@10,50 per bbl. Butter for pack- 
ing 8@10 cts; at retail, 12% to 16 cts. Eggs 8@9 cts. Beef cat-| 


tle $5@5,50 per 100 ibs. net. Hogs $2,50 gross, 
CLEVELAND, June 27.— Flour $5@525; Wheat $1@1,05. Corn | 
45; Pork Mess $10,50@11; Beef do $7,50 per bbl. Butter 10@12% | 
at retail; Egg 9@10 cts. | 
New York, June 29th—Flour [$6@6,25. Wheat $1,25@1,37; 
Oats 45@48. No change in provisions. | 
} 


Corn 62@63 cts per bu 


~-2eooo 


i Contents will hereafter be found on first page. | 


CHOICE STOCK FOR SALE, 
FEW thorough-bred Short Horn Durham Bulls, one year old | 
past, bred from some of the most approved Ohio Company’s | 
stock. | 
Also, onethorough-bred Ayrshire yearling Bull; anda few grade 
heifers of the Durham Stock. 
{(@ Thoee wishing to purchase will do well to cail and see | 

them. JONA. and JACOB PIERCE. 
South Charleston, Clark county, O., July Ist, 1850. 





| 











J. VAN BROCKLIN’S PATENT CLEVIS. 
rJVHis Cievis was awarded the first premium at the N. Y. State 

Agricultural Fairs for 1848 and 1849, as may be seen by the 
published reports. It is also highly approved by farmers in all 
places where it has been introduced. 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of Niagara and Orleans coun- 
ties, having used J. Van Brocklin’s Cast 1RoN DoubLe GAUGED | 
C.Evis, do not hesitate to pronounce it the most superior article | 
of the kind ever offered to the public. 

This Clevis is perfectly simple in its construction, and is so ar- | 
ranged as to guage the turrow to the desired depth or width, in | 
every variety of soil, and works equally well with two or three 
horses, 








provement. 
Philip Freeman, 
Francis B. Lane, 
Jerome Phillips, 
Ezra Kittredge, 
John Johnston, 
W. 8S. Fenn, 
John Kinyan, 
8. N. Spalding, 


Solomon Richardson, 
Oliver R. Brown, 
Jason Sawyer, 
John P Sawyer, 
Russell Brown, 
Alfred Colwell, 
Charles B, Lane, 
Linus Spalding, 
Salmon Bickford.” 

Middleport, June 9, 1847. 

The DousLe GavGED CLEvts is manufactured and sold by J. 
Van Brocklin, patentee, at Middleport, Niagara county, N. Y., who 
is also prepared to sell Rights on fair terms. 

The above Clevis is also manufactured and for sale by 
Starbuck & Son, Troy, N. Y. 
(e> The following persons in Ohio have the exclusive right to 
manufacture and sell in the several counties named : 
J. L. & W. A. Gill, Columbus, Franklin county. 
J. M. Byers, Newark, Licking county. 
Isaac Light, ——, Fairfield county. 
McGuinnity, Coshocton, Coshocton county. 
C. M. Rusell & Co., Massillon, Stark county. 
Jas. H. Van Brocklin, ——, Tuscarawas, Holmes, and Cerroll 
counties. 
8. A. Van Brocklin, Willoughby, Lake and Cuyahoga coun- 


tues. 
J. N. Richey and R. W. Werren, Delaware. 
Columbus, June 1, 1850. 





0 CULETY. 


| farming implements, &c.; 


| convenient a form. 


| iums by agricultural societies. 


| & Co., 


t 
In cheapness and durability it cannot be excelled, and we cheer- | 
fully recommend its use to every farmer as a most valuable im- | 


Vou. VI. 


ATOR. 





FARMERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
B* C. W. JONNSON; Adapted to the United States by G. 
Emerson, Philadelphia, 1850 In one large octavo volume, 
1173 pages, with numerous plates and cuts of plants, live stock, 
strongly bound with gilt emblematic 
designs on the cover, making a beautitul and most useful orna- 


| ment to the book case and parlor table, 


In this comprehensive book, every thing relating to Agriculture 
and Rural Affairs is treated of in the most plain and practical man- 
ner, the latest and most useful information being arr nged in a 
form the best suited tor convenient reference. Space will only 
admit of giving here some two or three of the very numerous fa- 
vorable notices taken of the work by editors and distinguished 
individuals in various parts of the Union. 

“Weare fully convinced that such an amount of valuable know}- 
edge for farmers can be found in no other work in so cheap and 
In fact, no farmer v ho pretends to be well 
informed in his profession, should be without this book.” 

“Of all the agricultural works that have lately been published, 
this appears the most likely to be of real service to the practical 
farmer.”’—Central New York Farmer. 

“An excellent and entertaining work, fit to be distributed in pre- 
How much better, and in bet- 
ter taste, than the amount of its cost given in money.”—John 8. 
Skinner. 

For sale by Whiting & Huntingdon, Columbus; W. H. Derby 
and J. F. Dair & Co., Cincinnati; Morton & Beckwith, 
Louisville; and the principal booksellers in the Union. Price, 
$4,00. [Cost of the imported work in 1 vol. without any plates 
$14,00.) {july} 
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HE above cut is arepreeentation of the celebrated “ Pitts’ Sep- 
arator,” as manufactured by the subscriber at his “ Agricul- 
tural Machine Shop,” Springfield, Clark county, Ohio. It is the 
same machine that has stood, and now stands unrivalled, by an 
machine for threshing and cleaning grain in existence. It has al- 
ways received the first premium when exhibited at State and 
| county agricultural fairs. It will thresh and clean from 300 to 500 
| bushels of wheat, or 600 to 1000 bushels of oats per day ; frequent 
| ly threshing over 100 bushels of wheat per hour. 
I also manufacture “ Pitts’ improved Double Pinion Horse Pow- 
r,” which for strength, ease, durability and cheapness of repatr, is 
ot surpassed. 
N.B. My Separators and Horse Powers are all warranted to be 
| & better article than can be purchased at any other shop, and if they 
do not prove on trial to be so, I will take them off the hands oy 
the purchaser, at the price he may pay me for them. 
Springfield, May 1, 1850. JOHN A. PITTS. 


THE AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
AT VINCENNES, INDIANA. 
CHARTER UNLIMITED : GRANTED JAN. 2, 1850: caprrax, $50,000! 
OR the Insurance of Horses, Mules, Prize Bulls, Sheep, and 
Cattle of every description, against the combined neks of 
Fire, Water, Accident and Disease. 
Losees paid in thirty days after proof of death. 
DIRECTORS. 
Joseph G. Bowman, George D. Hay, 
Hiram Decker, m. p., John Wise, Ambram Smith, 
Isaac Mass, Alvin W. Tracy, Hon. Thos. Bishop. 
JOSEPH G. BOWMAN, Pres’t. 
Ww. Burtcn, Treasurer. 
gent at Columbuz, O. 
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Hon. Abner T. Ellis, 


B. 8S. Warrwey, ——- 
Jos, F. Smurrn, 


Vincennes, March 15, 1850, 








